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T  O  T  H  E 


GUARDIANS 

/ 

OF  THE  BRITISH 

\ 

Liberties  and  Conftitution. 

% 

\ 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen , 

Prompted  by  the  moft 

ardent  withes  for  the  welfare 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  for  the 
honour  and  happinefs  of  his  Ma- 
jefty,  the  writer  prefumes  to  lay  the 
following  Confiderations  before  you. 
He  does  not  feek  to  inflame,  but  to 
awaken  a  due  confideration  of  our 
many  conquefts,  and  the  neceflity 
of  preferving  them  at  a  peace,  as 
the  only  means  of  preventing  another 

war 

/ 


vi  DEDICATION. 


war  in  a  fhort  time,  and  as  the  only 
means  of  terrifying  our  enemies  with 
a  true  and  juft  idea  of  our  national 
ftrength,  and  of  our  wifdom  and 

r^lution  in  continually  annihilating 

their  power  as  often  as  they  break 
with  us :  faithfully  wedded  to  thele 
Sentiments  (the  only  ones  which 
can  be  for  the  true  intereft  of  the 
nation,  and  are  the  general  fenfe  of 
all  the  people)  let  us  not  make 


peace,  until  our  enemies  will  grant 
us  ftich  terms,  as  Shall  not  onlv  be 
advantageous  in  themlelves,  but  lafe 
and  Jafting  to  the  future  fecurity  of 
our  lives  and  happinefs.  He  con-' 
lefles  to  have  drawn  from  report  his 
fuppofed  fads  j  if  that  report  be 
falfe,  lo  alfo  are  his  arguments,  as 
they  are  naturally  deduced  from  it. 

1  hat  both  thele  may  be  the  cafe, 
di  al  I  be  prayer,  and  is  the  earneft 
willi,  o i  one  of  hisMajefty’s  faithful 
fubjeds. 


C  O  N- 


CONSIDERATIONS 


ON  THE  APPROACHING 


P  E  A  C  E. 


H  E  candid  public  have  hitherto 
looked  on  the  Monitor  and  North 
Briton  as  the  trumpeters  of  fac¬ 
tion,  and  gave  little  heed  to  their 
parallels  and  quotations  from  hiftory,  in¬ 
tended  to  awake  in  us  the  remembrance  of 
former  times;— but  now,  what  have  our  eyes 
beheld!  the  following  letter  from  authority 
proclaims  the  certainty  of  an  approaching 
peace  ;  at  a  time  when  it  was  expected  by 
all  honeft  men,  that  the  career  of  our  arms 
would  not  be  flopped  till  our  enemies  were 
reduced  to  reafon  ;  till  Newfoundland  was 
retaken,  and  the  parliament  had  met. 

B  Mv 


\ 


(  2  ) 

My  Lord. ,  Whitehall,  Aug.  29,  1762. 

I  have  the  Ear]  of  Egremont’s  direc¬ 
tions  to  acquaint  your  Lord  (hip,  that,  in 
confcquence  of  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty’s 
nomination  of  the  Due  de  Ninervois  to 
come  here  to  treat  of  a  peace,  the  King 
has  been  pleafed  to  name  the  Duke  of  Bed¬ 
ford  to  go  to  Paris  for  the  fame  purpofe  ; 
and  his  Grace’s  appointment  will  be  de¬ 
clared  on  Wednefaay  next  the  ftrft  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  My  Lord  Egremont  thinks  it 
may  be  of  ufe  to  make  this  public  in  the 
city  as  loon  as  poffible. 

I  am,  with  the  greateft  refpedt. 

My  Lord, 

Your  Lordfhip’s  moft  obedient 
and  humble  fervant, 

Robert  Wood.’* 

'To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor. 

A  peace  at  this  inftant  will  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  brand  the  times  with  epithets  that 
will  be  ever  difgraceful  in  our  hiftory.  Will 
not  the  people  cry  out,  the  peace  of  Utrecht 

revived  !  H - and  B - *  revived  ! 

— Does  not  the  general  difeontent  through¬ 
out  the  nation  {hew  how  unfavourable  and 
how  unfatisfadlory  a  peace  at  this  juncture 
is  to  them  ? 


We 


\ 


(  3  } 

We  have  been  fighting  France  thefe  feven 
years,  and  have  met  with  little  elfe  but 
hard  blows ;  and  now  when  there  is  fome 
profpedt  of  obtaining  a  recompence  for  the 
heroifin  and  toils  of  our  warriors,  mull 
their  hands  be  tied  up  ?  Mull  a  peace  be 
figned  juft  when  they  are  entering  upon 
their  harveft,  and  fhall  they  be  difbanded 
as  a  reward  for  all  their  fervices  ? 

Peace  !  peace  !  peace  !  has  been  the  cry 
fince  the  nation  firft  demanded  vengeance 
on  the  Spaniards  in  return  for  their  nume¬ 
rous  infults.  Indeed  could  any  thing  elfe  be 
expedted  ?  Or  was  it  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
they  wrho  induftt'ioufly  endeavoured  to  (lave 
off  this  Spanilh  war,  when  the  abfolute 
necefiity  of  it  was  firft  urged,  would  not  as 
foon  as  pofiible  wafh  their  hands  of  all  con¬ 
cern  in  it  ? 

Was  it  not  for  this  reafon,  that  when 
the  firft  conqueft  was  made  on  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  it  became  neceflary  to  treat  it  as  a 
matter  of  little  importance  r 
When  the Hermione’streal ure  was  brougof 
through  the  city,  all  figns  of  magnificence 
and  illuftrious  parade  were  avoided;  perhaps 
as  tending  to  inculcate  a  dangerous  ipirit  to 
bravery  and  conqueft  among  the  people, 
who  might  from  fuch  intoxicating  fhews 
grow  'fond  of  the  war,  and  tempted  to 

join  in  it.  Can  the  wildom  of  our  mo¬ 
ll  2  dern 
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dern  guides  be  fufficiently  extolled  for 
this  great  ad  of  prudence  ?  How  like 
the  ridiculous  old  Roman  triumph  was 
that  proceftion,  with  which  the  French 
cannon  taken  at  Cherburgh  was  brought 
through  the  city,  attended  with  the  colours 
taken  at  Louifbourg  ?  It  was  an  incident  of 
the  utmoft  injury  to  ourfelves  ;  rhemeople 
grew  mad  with  fighting  the  French,  and 
the  poor  poltroons  were  not  fuffered  to  reft 
in  any  part  of  their  fettlements.  But  how 
humane,  how  chriftian-like,  are  our  people 
to  be  for  the  future !  what  an  alteration  are 
we  to  expedl !  Sir  Edward  Flawke  was  fent 
for  home  :  was  it  feared  he  would  behave 
fo  unmannerly  to  the  Spaniards  as  he  has 
often  done  to  the  French?  or  was  it  feared 

■  I  * 

that  our  people  would  likewife  go  mad  in 
lighting  the  Spaniards,  that  the  Hermione’s 
treafure  paffed  with  fo  few  attendants  to 
the  Tower? — To  be  fure  the  English  are 
an  odd  fort  of  people,  they  love  to  bring 
their  enemies  to  reafon  ;  and  if  they  cannot 
convince  them  by  fair  argument  and  nego- 
ciation,  they  are  fo  hard  hearted  as  to  beat 
them  into  a  conviction — until  new  comers 
and  new  doCtrines  are  imbibed,  by  which 
it  is  logically  proved  they  have  been  all  the 
while  in  tide  wrong,  ond  that  conquejts  are 
their  ruin.— lie  re  is  the  clue  to  that  crooked 

maze 
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maze  of  policy,  in  which  we  have  been 
wandering  fince  Mr.  P .  s  refignation. 

But  to  be  ferious.  It  is  faid  we  have 
been  fueing  for  a  peace  with  France,  and 
that  they  have  figned  the  preliminary  arti¬ 
cles  which  we  have  offered.  F or  God’s  fake 
what  can  induce  us  to  fue  for  peace  ?  Is  it 
the  general  hatred,  and  even  deteftation, 

that  is  lhewn  to  the  new - ,  that  he  is 

afraid  of  raifing  the  fupplies  ?  If  that  be 
his  fear,  why  does  he  not  refign  (if  he  be 
a  friend  to  this  country)  that  fome  other 
man  may  hold  that  high  office,  in  whom, 
the  people  chufe  to  confide  ?  Or  have  they 
not  abilities  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  there¬ 
fore  \yifh  for  peace  ?  Or  is  it  becaufe  the 
vaft  fums,  which  the  fupport  of  the  war 
naturally  demands,  are  wanted  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  other  ufes  ?  —  for  we  are 
neither  in  fo  humble,  nor  fo  poor  a  con¬ 
dition,  as  to  fue  for  peace  from  our  enemies : 
there  pppe  ft ll  1  immenfe  fums  in  th^  nation, 
and  free  hearts  and  hands  to  give  them,  if 
there  be  but  confidence  in  the  m  •  There 
is  (till  a  fpirit  in  the  people,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  lofs  of  Newfoundland,  to  fight  our 
enemies ;  and  there  is  Aill  a  tiue  loyalty  and 
faithful  affection  to  his  Mnjefty’s  perfon. 
With  thefe  advantages  (which  are  the 
only  ones  for  carrying  on  a  war  with  iuc- 

cefs)  will  not  any  man  of  honefty  lay  we 

have 


( 6 ) 

have  nothing  to  fear,  and  therefore  ought 
to  continue  the  war,  till  our  enemies  are 
compelled  to  [chat  a  peace  from,  us ,  or  at 
leaft  are  reduced  to  reafon  ?— but  a  man  of 
dilcernmcnt  will  anfwer,  we  have  the  worft 
or  ail  tears,  that  our  confidence  has  been 
milplaced,  ir  we  trufted  to  a  vigorous  profe- 
cution  of  the  war  in  hopes  of  being  in- 
demnined  foi  the  great  fums  already  ex¬ 
pended,  foi  now  behold— we  arc  to  have 
peace.  Is  this  the  glorious  opportunity  for 
making  peace,  when  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  ftands  prorogued,  and  the  French 
full  tremble  at  the  names  of  fome  of  our 
brave  commanders  ? 

To  firew  how  injurious,  how  fatally  in¬ 
jurious  to  this  nation,  a  peace  with  France 
is,  before  they  are  fufficiently  humbled, 
(which  is  not  yet)  it  will  be  necefiary  to 
prefent  the  reader  with  the  following  fenti- 
ments  of  a  frenchman,  which  were  laid 
before  the  French  miniftry  juft  before  the 
prefent  war  was  declared. 

“  MOTIVES  for  a  PEACE  with 

ENGLAN  D. 

Py  an  oid  French  Sea  Officer. 

• 

npIIE  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  gave  us 
time,  had  we  properly  employed  it, 
to  raife  a  drooping  trade  and  feeble  navy. 
We  drove  on  with  a  profperous  gale  for  a 

few 
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few,  a  very  few  years,  till  America  be¬ 
came  the  fubjedt  oi  difpute.  Commiflaries 
met  to  fettle  limits.  We  amufed  the  Eng- 
lifh  with  frequent  conferences,  and  at  the. 
fame  time  we  maintained  our  rights  in 
America.  They  were,  atlaft,  wife  enough 
to  fpeak  to  us  in  another  manner  ;  for 
whilft  we  were  gaining  fome  infignificant 
acres  on  the  Ohio,  they  took  our  fhips  on 
the  ocean.  We  drove  them  to  this  policy. 
They  knew  this  would  make  us  declare 
war,  which  we  could  not  fupport  without 
bailors,  and  almoft  all  ours  were  prifoners 
in  England.  This  was  a  blow  we  did  not 
forefee,  but  have  feverely  felt. 

“  Was  it  prudent  to  rifk  our  home  trade, 
and  to  ruin  all  at  once  our  marine,  which 
began  to  recover  itfelf,  for  the  fake  of  fup- 
porting  fome  imaginary  rights,  and  making 
conquefts  in  America?  Ought  we  not  to 
have  waited,  at  lead;  ten  years,  till  we  were 
in  a  condition  effe&ually  to  fupport  our 
claims  ?  The  Englifh  would  have  done  our 
bufinefs  had  we  permitted  them.  They 
had  negledted  their  navy,  and  difbanded 
their  artificers,  who  flew  to  France  and 
Spain  for  maintenance.  Whilfl:  their  indi¬ 
viduals  fquandered  their  riches,  the  ftate 
grew  parlimonious,  and  began  to  favc  in 
thofe  articles  on  which  they  cannot  be  too 
profufe. — Was  it  our  bufinefs  to  awake  or 

aroufe 
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aroufe  them  from  their  lethargy  ?  Yet 
did  it,  and  the  confequence  is  obvious.  We 
have  taught  them  to  believe  a  real  truth. 
They  cannot  Jlrengthen  themfelves  too  much  by 
fea  or  land.  This  is  a  refolution  we  never 
thought  of.  This  may  be  fatal  to  us ;  for 
the  longer  we  carry  on  the  war,  the  more 
their  effeminacy  will  wear  off,  and  their 
ancient  fpirit  and  courage  revive.  They 
will  not  have  more  wealth,  but  they  will 
have  more  wifdom.  The  military  virtues 
and  the  manly  exercifes  may  become  fa- 
fhionable,  and  the  nation  which  feemed 
immerfed  in  debauchery  and  corruption, 
may  think  ferioufly,  and  be  once  more, 
what  it  has  often  been,  the  terror  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  is  not  an  unnatural  fuppofition. 
They  eafily  glide  from  one  extreme  to  an¬ 
other.  It  is  their  natural  temper,  and  their 
whole  hiftory  is  one  continued  proof  of  it. 

“  War  may  empty  their  coffers  in  part, 
but  will  add  ftrength  to  their  body  politick  ; 
and  that  ftrength  will  foon  refill  thofe  cof¬ 
fers  with  large  intereft :  whilft  we  ex- 
hauft  our  wealth,  without  any  hope  of  re¬ 
gaining  it  by  trade,  which  we  can  fcarce 
carry  on  but  by  privateers. 

“  Charles  the  Xllth  of  Sweden  difei- 
plined  the  Ruffians.  France  has  taught 
policy  to  the  Spaniards  as  well  as  to  the 
Englifli.  She  has  taught  them  the  truth  of 

their 
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their  old  maxim,  peace  with  England. 
Their  fagacious  minifters  have  turned  the 
tide  of  commerce  into  their  own  ports,  of 
which  we  are  but  too  fenhble. 

“  Our  paft  conduit  has,  to  all  intents 
and  purpofes,  really  united  Scotland  to 
England.  The  former  abounds  in  good 
officers  and  hardy  foldiers.  It  even  fur- 
nifhes  numbers  for  the  fea,  for  their  ma¬ 
riners  increafe  by  the  valt  increafe  of  their 
trade.  Their  commerce  ltrengthens  that 
of  England,  by  opening  more  channels  for 
the  entrance  of  wealth,  which  infenlibly 
finds  its  way  to  the  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
and  from  thence  diffufes  itfelf  into  every 
part- 

“  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  intereffc 
Gf  France,  and  is  now  irreparable :  but 
even  this  is  trivial  to  what  we  fhould  buffer 
if  England  fhould  behave  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  large  and  fertile  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  What  fhould  we  fay,  if  partiality 
and  prejudice  fhould  fubfide,  and  that 
kingdom  be  viewed  in  a  juft  light,  and 
made  a  proper  and  natural  life  of?  A  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  war  will  drive  England 
into  that  expedient.  If  five  fhould  grant  it 
the  fame  liberty  in  trade  as  to  Scotland,  its 
commerce  would  extend,  and  a  great  ad¬ 
dition  be  thereby  made  to  the  power  and 
wealth  of  England,  who  would  then  have 

C  docks 
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docks  on  the  weft  of  that  ifland,  and  fteets 
there  ready  in  a  moment  for  any  expedition. 
She  would  then  deftroy  our  woollen  manu-. 
fadtures  (which  at  prefent  hurt  her’s)  as  it 
would  then  be  impoflible  to  obtain  mate¬ 
rials.  She  would  then  furnilh  the  Irifh 
with  the  means  of  affifting  her,  and  all  this 
at  the  expence  of  France. 

“  The  general  weaknefs  and  fupinenefs 
that  for  ever  attends  immoderate  wealth 
and  luxury,  hides  from  the  Engliffi  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  ftrength,  real 
power,  and  true  intereft.  Sutler  them  not 
to  relapfe  into  virtue  and  underftanding. 
Plunge  them  not  to  deep  into  difficulties, 
and  they  will  never  emerge  from  folly  into 
real  wifdom. 

“  Give  them  peace ;  and  they  will  foon 
return  to  their  amufements  of  elections, 
party  and  fadtion. 

“  Give  them  peace ;  and  their  navy  will 
once  more  be  laid  up  to  rot,  and  their  Tea¬ 
men  and  artificers  once  more  be  turned 
ever  to  us. 

“  Give  them  peace ;  and  we  fhall  not 
fear  the  defection  of  allies,  which  will  ruin 
our  prefent  fyftem. 

“  Give  them  peace  j  and  they  will  never 
think  of  fchemes  for  increafing  their  people, 
or  for  making  every  part  of  their  domi¬ 
nions  of  real  ufe  to  every  other. 

««  Purfue 


“  Purfue  fleadily  the  plan  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  conftantly  directing  the  riches 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  raifing  a  navy,  equal 
or  fuperior,  to  England  j  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  fhall  we  be  able  to  ftrike  the 
blow  we  have,  for  above  a  century,  medi¬ 
tated.” 

I 

Here  the  Frenchman  himfelf  points  out 
the  danger  of  our  making  peace  at  fuch  a 
period  as  the  prefent ;  and  furely  we  ought 
to  believe  him,  becaufe  he  fpeaks  in  the 
intereft  of  his  own  country,  which  always 
was  diredtly  oppofite  to  that  of  our’s. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  a  peace  with 
France,  before  her  riches  and  ftrength  are 
exhaufted,  is  the  fame  thing  as  bribing  an 
executioner  to  cut  off  our  own  heads  j  and, 
by  the  prefent  fyflem,  France  will  never 
be  exhaufted,  till  Spain  is  cut  off  from  all 
her  refources  in  America ;  therefore  Spain, 
as  well  as  France,  ought  to  be  vigoroufly 
attacked  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  be¬ 
fore  any  terms  of  accommodation  are  ever 
.  thought  of:  for  <c  this  is  the  time  ;  let  us 
crufh  the  whole  Houle  of  Bourbon  *.”  Our 
fleets  and  armies  are  in  the  higheft  fpirits, 

C  2  and 

*  Mr.  Pitt’s  words  in  the  council,  when  he  flrongly 
urged  the  neceffity  of  a  war  with  Spain — words  that 
pnght  to  be  engraved  in  letters  ol  gold. 
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and  wi/h  for  nothing  fo  ardently  as  to  gra¬ 
tify  their  refentynents,  by  conquering  theie 
iflands  and  fettlements,  and  feizing  their 
treafures.  It  is  a  noble  thirfh  which  no- 

■f  ■  »  J  ^  r  ,  *'J 

thing  but  the  very  objects  themfelves  ought 
to  quench  ;  and  muff  be  completely  done, 
in  order  to  fecure  us  from  future  danger, 
or  in  a  few  years  we  fhall  have  another 
war. 

•  V  ^ 

As  die  French  miniflry  have  long  made 
it  clearly  manifeft  that  they  never  had  any 
_  thing  but  linifter  views  in  all  the  negotiations 
for  peace  hitherto  fet  pn  foot,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  all  honeft  men  to  join  in  de¬ 
feating  their  purpofes,  by  refuting,  as  well 
to  offer  terms,  as  to  liften  to  any  that  may 
be  offered,  till  they  are  fo  exhaufted  in  both 
riches  and  firength  as  to  be  no  longer  for¬ 
midable,  and  confequently  no  longer  dan¬ 
gerous. 

As  there  is  more  of  diftruft  than  fince- 
rity  to  be  expended  from  our  enemies,  have 
we  not  reafon  to  fufpedt  that  there  is  fome 
view  for  fetting  on  foot  this  negociation  ? 
that  it  is  done  with  a  defign  to  accomplifh 
a  ceffation  of  arms  for  a  limited  time  ?  or, 
at  leaff,  to  make  us  relax  in  our  meafures  ; 
to  call  home  our  fleet,  in  order  to  furnifh 
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an  opportunity  for  the  Spanifhregifter-fhips, 
and  French  St.  Domingo  men,  to  get  fafe 
into  their  ports  ?  by  which  the  coffers  of 

their 
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their  refpeftive  courts  will  be  replenifhed 
and,  as  foon  as  that  is  done,  the  negotiation 

is  to  break  off,  and  the  recruited  enemies 

) 

to  reward  us  by  the  mod  vigorous  efforts 
for  our  folly  and  credulity?  That  this 
fcheme  is  not  unlikely  to  be  their  principal 
aim  every  candid  Englifhman  will  allow ; 
then  let  us  think  about  means  for  defeating 
it :  at  leaft  let  us  think  it  is  fo,  and  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  worft.  Let  a  fpirit  of  pa- 
triotifm  and  emulation  awake  the  people 
with  a  true  fenfe  of  the  fuppofed  approaching 
danger,  and  let  them  prefent  dutiful  and 
becoming  addrefles  to  the  throne,  on  the 
importance  of  our  conquefts,  and  the  great 
neceflity  of  keeping  them  ;  follicit  the  par- 
ament’s  being  convened ;  and,  like  a  free 
people  who  value  their  privileges  and  pro¬ 
perties,  inftrudt  their  reprefentatives  on  thefe 
invaluable  concerns.  Thefe  are  the  only 
means  to  rouze  the  great  into  fear.  Let  us 
remember  the  fpirit  of  former  times,  and 
conduit  ourfelves  by  wife  and  animating  ex¬ 
amples.  It  is  a  merit  in  times  of  public 
danger  to  exert  ourfelves  in  defence  of  our 
country  :  the  Romans  took  a  pride  in  it. 

There  are  inftrudtions  ftill  extant,  which 
were  given  by  the  electors  of  the  county  of 
Merioneth,  to  William  Vaughan,  Efq; 
their  reprefentative  in  the  year  1742,  which 
are  written  in  a  true  Englijh  jpirit ,  and 

worthy 
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worthy  of  prefent  imitation  j  therefore  k 
may  not  be  amifs  to  prefent  them  to  the 
reader. 

.  \ 

To  William  Vaughan,  Efq ;  Reprefen- 
tative  of  the  County  of  Merioneth. 

“  WE  the  freeholders  of  the  county  of 
“  Merioneth  take  this  occafion  to 

“  put  you  in  mind,  that  we,  who  eledted 
“  you  to  reprefent  us  in  parliament,  without 
<c  any  other  motive,  without  any  influence 
‘c  whatfoever,  except  the  good  Opinion  we 
t(  had  conceived  of  your  Integrity,  and  of 
<c  your  love  for  your  country,  think  we 
“  have  a  right  to  expedt  that  you  fhould 
<£  attend  the  duty  of  that  truft,  which  you 
<c  have  taken  upon  you.  We  conceive, 
“  Sir,  that  you  are  bound  by  all  the  ties  that 
“  can  engage  an  honed  man,  to  attend  it 
“  at  all  times  ;  but  that  there  is  more  than 
“  ordinary  reafon  to  be  watchful  at  the  pre- 
<c  fent  jundture,  when  (by  fome  tranf- 
“  adtions)  we  have  reafon  to  apprehend 
tc  that  attempts  will  be  made  which  can 
“  have  no  confequence  but  to  increafe  our 
<c  grievances. 

“  We  hope.  Sir,  that  no  private  engage- 
"  ment,  no  family  -  intereits,  will  prevail 
«  upon  you,  or  any  gentleman,  to  keep 
,r  from  the  place  where  the  abfence  of  one 
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«  honefl  man  may  occafion  the  lofs  of  the 
“  public  liberty. 

“  As  the  impunity  of  public  criminals 
««  may  tacitly  encourage  and  authorize 
«  crimes,  we  conjure  you  to  ufe  all  means 
“  in  profecuting  national  juftice,  and  in  ex- 
“  amining  the  complaints  of  a  feeling 
“  people;  fince  the  liberty  of  the  whole 
«  depends  on  the  integrity  and  virtue  of 
“  the  individuals. 

“  Hold  no  communication  with  thole, 

“  who  no  fooner  fcented  the  air  of  a  court, 
«  than  they  forgot  the  friends  who  confided 
«*  in  them,  and  the  country  which  nou- 
“  rifhed  them. 

“  We  defire,  Sir,  that  you  will  keep  a 
«  watchful,  a  fufpicious  eye,  over  thofe 
«•  who  are  for  degrading  this  once  rich 

country,  who  are  for  reducing  it  to  a 
“  province,  to  a  land  to  which  we  are 
«  ftrangers.  In  a  word,  exert  an  Englijh 
“  fpirit ,  in  oppofing  all  bad  defigns.” 

The  right  of  inftrufting  our  reprefenta- 
tives  in  parliament,  is  a  privilege  which 
Englifhmen  yet  enjoy,  and  I  hope  will  ever 
be  retained.  Liberty  is  the  darling  property 
of  Englifhmen  ;  but  it  is  a  misfortune  that 
nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  people 
pf  England  may  by  good  words  be  brought 
to  fuffer  any  thing.  They  fix  their  eyes 
upon  the  Sovereign,  and  whilft  they  have 
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a  gracious  Prince  upon  the  throne,  whofe 
glory  is  centered  in  the  happinefs  of  his 
fubjeds,  they  are  intent  only  on  thofe  things 
which  proceed  from  the  throne,  and  hug 
themfelves  in  fecurity. 

Whilft  they  are  admiring  the  impartial 
juftice  of  a  judge,  in  a  court  of  judicature, 

they  fuffer  a - *  to  pick  their  pockets,* 

Is  there  but  one  man  in  the  nation  who  can 
make  us  flaves  ?  Yes,  there  are  thoufands 
fmiling  in  our  faces.  Let  us  ferret  then! 
then  from  their  holes ;  of  whatever  magni¬ 
tude  they  are,  or  in  whatever  clafs  they 
may  rank  themfelves. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  to  urge 
that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  ourpre- 

fent  g - .  Be  it  fo.  But  why  fhould 

we  put  a  fword  in  their  hands,  more  than 
juft  ice  requires  ?  Such  language  is  no  more 
than  this.  We  will  prepare  our  necks  for 
the  yoke ;  but  we  know  you  will  not  put 
it  on.  A  compliment,  which  might  have 
been  made  properly  enough  by  a  people 
broken  to  fervitude  ;  but  an  Englifhnian, 
as  long  as  he  regards  his  honour,  or  his 
country,  will  abhor  fuch  intolerable  fervility. 
Shall  we  fuffer  ourfelves,  like  Gibraltar,  to  - 
be  fet  up  to  the  neck  in  batteries,  without  one 
effort  to  difengage  ourfelves  ? — Rather  let  us 
remedy  the  evil  by  removing  the  caufes :  if 
there  be  a  want  of  money  for  carrying  on  the 

war, 
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war,  let  us  make  a  free-gift  5  (hew  our 
•fteadinefs  to  our  own  interefts,  our  loyalty 
and  attachment  to  his  Majefty’s  crown  and 
dignity,  and  an  unfhaken  refolution  to  fup- 
port  him  againft  all  his  enemies.  Thefe  are 
meafures  which  will  terrify  the  enemy,  and 
invigorate  all  our  commanders  to  adt  with 
a  true  Englifh  fpirit.  Let  the  grumblers 
who  begrudge  paying  the  land-tax,  whofe 
fortunes  are  immenfe,  and  whofe  avarice  is 
unbounded,  be  regarded  as  the  enemies  of 
their  country,  who,  for  the  fake  of  laving 
a  few  pounds  annually,  are  for  precipitately 
concluding  a  peace  with  the  enemy  on  any 
terms,  that  will  in  a  fhort  time  bring  on 
another  war,  and  impoyerifh  perhaps  our- 
felves  and  our  poflerity. 

Can  it  be  fulpedted  that  there  are  any  of 
the  fervants  of  the  crown,  capable  of  ad¬ 
mitting  a  thought  that  would  tend  to  di- 
minifh  the  credit  or  intereft  of  their  coun¬ 
try  by  a  fhameful  negotiation  ?  The  people 
have  demonftrated  their  fenfe  of  merit  in 
the  late  conductors  of  their  affairs,  and  are 
flill  willing,  on  all  proper  occalions,  to  give 
them  further  proofs  of  it ;  and  they  will,  no 
doubt,  as  warmly  refent  any  facrifice  that 
may  be  made  of  their  rights  and  properties, 
fo  dearly  purchaied.  Let  us  not  liden  to 
the  found  of  peace,  till  our  enemies  con¬ 
jointly  make  luch  propolals,  as  we  may 
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with  honour  accept :  rather  let  us  fee  his 
Royal  Highnefs  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
treating  all  foreign  agents  as  they  juftly  de- 
ferve  both  here  and  elfewhere,  put  himfelf 
once  more  at  the  head  of  the  Britifh  army, 
and  render  himfelfas  terrible  to  the  French 
and  Spaniards  as  he  was  to  the  rebels ;  and, 
to  the  difgrace  of  fuch  as  make  war  a  trade, 
procure  us  a  fafe,  honourable,  and  lading 
peace  ! 

The  reported  preliminary  articles*  of 
the  approaching  treaty,  are 

The  English  to  have  all  Canada,  and  the 
fettlements  at  the  back  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgiii,  extending  weftward  to  the  river 
Mififfippi,  which  is  to  be  the  boundary, 
according  to  Vaudreitil' s  map\. 

The  French  to  have  a  fifhery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  before  the  war,  and,  it  is  faid,  to  be 
given  the  ifland  of  Sable  to  dry  their  fifh  on. 
— Likewife  to  have  a  fettlement  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Newfoundland,  for  drying,  &c. 

Martinico 

*  Although  it  is  reported  (and  I  hope  there  is  no 
other  foundation  but  report)  that  thcfe  are  the  terms  ; 
yet,  I  am  pcrfuadcd,  there  is  no  honeft  Englifliman 
who  will  give  credit  to  them,  till  he  hears  it  From  better 
authority. 

f  Vaudreuil,  was  Governor  of  Montreal,  and  had 

feveral  curious  maps  of  the  country  drawn  there. - 

Qtiere,  as  thcfe  maps  were  drawn  by  a  Frenchman, 
arc  they  not  very  falfe  ? 
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Martinico,  Guadalupe,  Marigalante,  and 
St.  Lucia,  to  be  reftored  to  the  French.-— 
Tobago,  and  the  reft  of  the  Neutral  Iflands, 
to  be  ceded  to  Great- Britain. 

The  affairs  of  the  Eaft-Indies  are  to  be 
put  on  the  fame  footing  as  agreed  on  with 
M.  Buffy  laft  year. 

Minorca  to  be  ceded  to  the  EngliBr,  and 
Belleifle  to  the  French. 

Senegal  to  remain  with  the  Englifh,  and 
Goree  to  be  reftored. 

The  Havannah,  if  taken,  to  be  reftored 
to  the  Spaniards. 

On  thefe  fuppofed  articles  (the  moft  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  could  be  ever  thought  of, 
feven  if  we  were  in  a  ftate  of  bankruptcy) 
I  Brail  make  fome  remarks,  tending  to  Brew 
the  importance  of  thofe  places  we  are  faid 
to  reftore,  and  the  low  eftimation  in  which 
all  fenfible  men  hold  thofe  we  retain  ;  for 
to  difcufs  a  point  fairly,  however  interefting 
to  a  King  and  People,  is  a  privilege  to  which 
an  Englifhman  is  yet  entitled ;  and  1  am 
by  no  means  for  abufing  it. 

The  Englifh  to  have  all  Canada , 
and  the  fettlements  at  the  bach,  oj  the 
( arolinas  and  Georgia }  exte?iding 
vcejlward  to  the  river  Mijftjfippi , 
which  is  to  be  the  boundary. 
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The  retention  of  Canada  is  principally 
eonfidered,  as  being  the  firffc  objedt  of  the 
war,  and  the  fecurity  naturally  derived  from 
our  poflelfion  of  it,  to  the  Indian  tribes  at 
the  back  of  our  northern  provinces  ;  but  it 
fhould  likewil'e  be  confidered,  that  it  is  a 
country  too  fharp  for  Englishmen  to  live  in. 
It  is  excefftve  ccld,  and  inacceffible  half 
the  year,  and  many  parts  of  it  very  barren  5 
and  taking  ten  years  together,  it  does  not 
produce  provifions  fufficient  for  its  inhabi¬ 
tants,  therefore  it  received  fupplies  from 
France.  Its  only  valuable  commodity  is 
furs  and  fkins,  and  not  enough  of  thole  to 
pay  for  the  woollen  and  other  manufactures 
from  France  ;  therefore,  in  point  of  trade, 
it  was  rather  a  burden  than  profit  to  the 
French ;  but  ever  fince  the  reign  of  King 
William,  France  entertained  hopes  from 
thence  to  be  able  to  reduce  and  make  her- 
felf  mailer  of  our  colonies,  by  a  chain  of 
forts  at  the  back  of  our  fettlements ;  and 
this  was  the  great  reafon  that  (lie  fupported 
Canada :  But  we  being  now  mailers  of  it, 
I  will  venture  to  fay  that  we  fball  not  reap 
much  advantage  from  it  in  point  of  com¬ 
merce  ;  its  great  value  to  us  is,  that  ourfei- 
tile  colonics  will  enjoy  peace  and  quiet,  and 
be  no  more  annoyed  from  thence. 

The 
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"The  French  to  have  a  f fiery  on  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  in  the  fame 
manner  as  they  had  before  the  war ; 
and  to  be  given  the  Ifand  of  Sable 
for  drying  their  fijh  on.  Likewife 
to  have  a  Settlement  on  the  W  ft  Side 

of  Newfoundland  for  drying ,  of  c. 

This  article  will  occafion  great  difputes  ; 
for  in  one  part  ( the  French  to  have  a  fjhery 
on  the  banks  of  Newjoundland  in  the  fame 
manner  they  bad  before  the  war)  it  is  allowed 
according  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  in 
the  latter  part,  the  French  fettlement  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  weftern  fide  only.  The  treaty 
of  Utrecht  flipulates  thus,  «  Art.  XIII. 
“  The  ifland  called  Newfoundland,  with 
the  adjacent  iflands,  fhall  from  this  time 
forward  belong  of  right  wholly  to  Britain  : 
nor  fhall  the  Moft  Chriftian  King,  his 
heirs  and  fucceffors,  or  any  of  their  fubjedts, 
at  any  time  hereafter,  lay  claim  to  any  right 
to  the  faid  ifland  and  iflands,  or  to  any  part 
of  it,  or  them.  Moreover,  it  fhall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  fubjedts  of  France  to  fortify 
any  place  in  the  faid  ifland  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  or  to  eredt  any  buildings  there,  be- 
fides  flages  made  of  boards,  and  huts  ne- 
ceffary  and  ufual  for  drying  of  fifh ;  or  to 
refort  to  the  faid  ifland  beyond  the  time  ne- 
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ceffary  for  fifhirig  and  drying  of1  fifh.  Buf 
it  fhall  be  allowed  to  the  fubjedts  of  France 
to  catch  fifh,  and  to  dry  them  on  land,  in 
that  part  only,  and  in  no  other  befides  that, 
of  the  faid  ifland  of  Newfoundland,  which 
ftretches  from  the  place  called  Cape  Bona- 
vifta  to  the  northern  point  of  the  faid  ifland $ 
and  from  thence  running  down  by  the 
weftern  fide,  reaches  as  far  as  the  place 
called  Point  Riche.” 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  thus  allows  the 
French  a  part  of  the  ifland  on  the  eaft  and 
weft  fides,  as  well  as  the  northern  extre¬ 
mity.  The  limits  fixed  by  this  treaty  are 
what  we  are  to  underftand  by  the  words,  as 
before  the  war.  Perhaps  it  is  meant,  that 
the  French  fhall  have  (befides  the  liberty  v 
of  drying  their  fifh  as  abovementioned)  an  ' 
adtual  part  of  the  territory  of  Newfound¬ 
land  to  eredt  torts  on,  build  towns,  &c. 
To  this  very  great  advantage,  it  is  faid,  we 
give  them  the  ifland  of  Sable  likewife  to’ 
dry  their  fifh  on :  as  this  is  an  advantage 
which  they  never  had  before,  is  it  intended 
that  the  French  fhall  ■  increafe  their  fifhery, 
fince  they  require  more  land  for  drying 
their  fifh  on  ?  If  fo,  we  fhall  foon  be  in  a 
perilous  condition  ;  for  the  French,  by  an 
increafe  of  their  former  fifhery,  will  like¬ 
wife  increafe  their  navy,  as  it  will  afford 
them  great  numbers  of  good  feamen,  to 
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begin  hoftilities  afrefh  in  a  few  years;  nay, 
even  contend  with  us  upon  our  own  ele¬ 
ment.  Is  it  in  confideration  of  the  French 
relinquifhing  Canada,  that  we  are  to  give 
them  the  ifland  of  Sable  ?  Or  is  it  in  confi¬ 
deration  of  their  reftoring  to  us  part  of 
Newfoundland? — To  fhewthe  real  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  ifland  of  Sable,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  to  give  a  defcription  of  it.  It  lies  in 
Jat.44,  15  N.  long.  59.  2  W.  about  130 
miles  eafl:  from  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
about  100  miles  South  from  Louifbourg;  it 
abounds  with  feveral  fine  fand  hills,  has  a 
large  lake  in  the  middle,  and  is  about  20 
miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  Ad¬ 
joining  to  it  is  a  very  large  fifhing  bank, 
called  after  its  own  name ;  and  contiguous 
to  it  are  feveral  other  fifhing  banks,  which 
extend  along  the  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia,  and 
are  not  inferior  to  thofe  of  Newfoundland  ; 
and  have  this  advantage,  that  the  climate  is 
by  far  more  temperate  than  it  is  there  ; 
therefore  the  giving  the  enemy  permiflion 
to  cure  their  fifh  here,  is  not  only  granting 
them  a  very  valuable  nurlerv  for  fea- 
men,  which  it  is  our  immediate  interefl:  to 
prevent  as  much  as  poffible;  but  it  is  doing 
great  prejudice  to  our  colony  of  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  which  we  have  taken  fuch  pains  to 
fear  and  protect,  as  there  is  the  greateft 
reafon  to  expedt,  thatfoon  after  thiscedure 
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all  their  fifhery  will  be  ufurped  by  the 
enemy,  and  the  colony  itfelf  be  encroached 
upon,  and  infulted,  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  was  done  immediately  after  the  late 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Befides,  lhould 
they  fortify  this  ifland,  and  they  doubtlefs* 
would,  it  would  in  a  time  of  war  be  a  great 
eye-fore  to  our  harbour  of  Halifax ;  and 
though  it  has  not  either  port  or  harbour  at 
prefent,  yet  its  lituation  and  coaft  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  its  becoming  a  neft  of  privateers  to 
the  great  detriment  of  our  trade.  The 
only  way  to  deal  with  the  Freneh  nation  is 
not  to  permit  them  to  have  an  inch  of 
ground  near  any  of  our  North  American 
fettlements.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  only  way 
we  can  add  with  fafety  to  ourfelves ;  and  if 
this  was  not  the  fenfe  of  the  miniftry  when 
they  demolilhed  Louilbourg,  what  was  it 
demolifhed  for  ?  Therefore  Sable  ought  by 
all  means  to  remain  in  its  prefent  condi¬ 
tion.  The  French  are  to  enjoy,  without 
this  ifland,  a  more  extenfive  branch  of 
the  fifhery,  with  its  conveniences,  than 
they  ought.  It  was  faid  when  M.  Bully 
was  here,  that  nothing  lefs  than  all  North 
America,  and  the  whole  American  fifhery, 
would  fatisfy  the  people  of  this  nation  for 
the  injuries  they  have  received.  Have  we 
fince  that  time  changed  our  inhabitants  or 
our  opinions  ?—I  hope  neither. 

Martini 


•  M art  ink  o ,  Guadalupe,  Mariga- 
lante,  and  St.  Lucia,  to  be  reflored 

to  the  French.- - Fob  ago  and  the  rejl 

(>f  the  neutral  ijlands  to  be  ceded  to 
Great-Britain. 

The  importance  of  Martinico  will  be  feen 
by  its  produce.  It  makes  annually  about 
forty  thoufhand  hogfheads  of  white  fugar, 
and  ten  thoufand  of  brown,  prodigious 
quantities  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  a  good  deal 
of  cotton  :  it  has  an  excellent  harbour,  to 
which  all  fhips  repair  in  the  hurricane 
feafon.  St.  Pierre  is  a  very  populous,  large, 
and  well-built  town  ;  here  it  is  that  the 
produce  of  the  French  Windward  Iflands 
centers,  and  from  whence  they  are  all  fur- 
nifhed  with  European  goods,  as  well  as 
the  four  Neutral  Iflands.  This  ifland  has 
ever  been  the  terror  of  Barbadoes,  Antigua, 
St.  Kitt’s,  Nevis,  and  Monticrrat ;  and,  it 
reflored,  will  bring  us  again  in  a  future  war. 

Guadalupe  is  extremely  fruitful,  and  ca¬ 
pable  of  very  great  improvement  5  has  a 
pretty  good  harbour  at  Point  Petre,  and 
lias  at  prefent  about  feventy  thoufand  ne¬ 
groes:  it  is  in  fight  of  Antigua  and  Mon- 
ferrat,  to  windward  of  them,  and  not  above 
twelve  leagues  diftance.  The  great  wealth 
of  it  at  the  time  we  took  it  was  unknown, 
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and  the  foie  motive  of  attacking  it,  fas  ap¬ 
peal  s  by  the  accounts  publifhed  by  autho¬ 
rity)  was,  the  deftroying  the  neft  of  pri- 
vatceis,  which  continually  infefled  thofe 
feas,  to  the  great  annoyance,  and  almoft 
deftrudion,  of  the  trade  of  our  own  iflands. 
It  is  furprifing,  that  now  we  are  in  poflef* 
lion  of  it,  we  fhould  fo  foon  have  forgot, 
in  what  view  it  was  confidered  when  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  If  we  reftore -  this 
Dunkirk  of  America,  moll  probably  we 
lhall  repent  it  in  another  war.  On  the 
contrary,  by  keeping  it  we  may  not  only 
annoy  them  by  privateers  at  the  beginning 
of  a  war,  but  in  the  courfe  of  it;  the 
ifland  may  be  of  great  utility  in  facilitating 
our  enterprizes  in  thofe  feas.  It  would 
liave  been  much  better  for  the  nation  this 
conqueft  had  never  been  made,  than  to  re- 
llore  it  now ;  for  fince  we  have  had  the 
polfeflion  of  it,  the  planters  have  been  the 
chief  gainers.  They  have  fold  their  fugars 
and  other  produds  fo  dear,  and  bought 
their  negroes  fo  cheap,  that  it  is  computed 
they  have  nearly  doubled  their  fortunes.  If 
after  this  we  fhould  give  up  the  ifland  to 
the  French,  fhould  we  not  be  in  the  fitu- 
ation  of  a  jeweller,  who  having  received  a 
diamond  in  the  rough,  fhould  return  it 
beautifully  polifhed,  without  requiring  any 
conlideration.  The  generous  capitulation 

granted 
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;  /  f 

granted  to  the  inhabitants  by  General  Bdfc 
rington,  not  only  fecured  that  valuable 
ronqued,  but  gained  a!i  their,  hearts,  fo  that 
at  prefen  t  they  are  in  general  extremely  dif- 
pofed  to  become  faithful  fubjeds  under  fo 
mild  and  wife  a  government.  By  ail  ac¬ 
counts  it  appears,  that  the  annual  produce 
of  this  illand  is  not  lefs  than  66  or  70,000 
hoglheads,  value  20/.  each,  befides  very 
Confiderable  quantities  of  coffee,  cotton, 
cocoa  and  ging  dr,  which  will  employ,  at 
a  moderate  computation,  4  or  coo  fhips 
to  bring  home,  including  the  negro  trade, 
and  be  a  nurfery  for  at  lead  5000  men. 
The  Cudom-Houfe  books  will  confirm  this 

calculation. 

«,  * 

Marigalante  is  as  large  as  Antigua,  and 
produces  a  great  deal  of  tobacco  and  coffee. 

St.  Lucia  is  one  of  the  Neutral  Iflands, 
and  not  above  four  or  five  leagues  didant 
from  Martinico,  and  has  the  bed  harbour 
of  all  the  Windward  Blands,  and  therefore 
claims  our  greated  attention,  fince  in  all 
our  illands  we  have  not  a  tingle  harbour, 
St.  John’s  at  Antigua  excepted.  This  ifland 
grows  a  great  deal  of  coffee  and  cocoa. 

It  is  computed  that  the  illands  compre¬ 
hended  in  this  article  make  annually  at  lead 
one  hundred  thoufand  hogflaeads  of  white 
and  brown  fugar,  the  duty  of  which  wo*uld 
be  600,000/.  a  year,  if  we  keep  thole 
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iflands.  Their  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  and 
rum,  would  amount  to  as  much  as  their 
fugar ;  and  it  could  be  eafily  made  appear, 
that  thefe  iflands  would  pay  at  lead:  one 
million  a  year  revenue;  and  this  would  pay 
half  the  intereft  of  all  the  money  borrowed 
the  whole  war,  befide  the  amazing  trade 
it  would  occafion  to  the  kingdom. 

The  Neutral  Iflands  which  we  are  to 
have  are  St.  Vincent,  St.  Domingo  and  To¬ 
bago,  all  places  of  very  little  importance, 
and  efpecially  the  latter;  of  which  a  French 
merchant  faid,  if  any  perfon  was  to  offer 
him  a  thoufand  pound  in  one  hand  and 
Tobago  in  the  other,  he  would  take  the 
monev. 

V  ■'  •v  '  » 

The  affairs  of  the  Raft -Indies  are 
to  he  put  the  fame  footing  as  agreed 
on  with  M.  Buff  laft year  *. 

The  Eaft- India  Company  ought  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  this  is  for  their  intereft  or 
not  r  —  Obferve,  Pondicherry  was  taken 
ftnce. 

Minorca  fall  be  ceded  to  the  En- 

gliffy  and  Belleife  to  the  French. 

It  would  be  much  better  for  Great-Bri- 
tain  if  the  French  were  to  keep  Minorca ; 

for 

*  It  is  added-  that  the  French  are  to  have  no  fettle- 

nicnts  on  the  eaft  iide  ot  the  Ganges. 
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for  while  we  had  it,  our  fleets  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean  did  nothing  but  lie  in  the  har- 
btrnr  of  Mahon,  under  fome  excufe  of  ca¬ 
reening,  watering,  &c.  Now  we  have  it 
not,  they  muft  of  neceflity  keep  out  at  fea  ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  this  neceflity, 
that  Du  Quefne  and  De  La  Clue  were 
taken.  Belleifle  is  of  the  fame  importance 
to  us  as  Minorca  is  to  the  French ;  viz.  an 
expence  to  keep  it. 

Senegal  to  remain  with  the  EngIiJJj> 

and  Goree  to  be  rejlored. 

Pity  all  the  other  articles  were  not 
equally  as  equitable. 

•  ♦ 

‘The  flavannah ,  if  taken ,  to  be 

rejlored  to  the  Spaniards. 

Why  ?— Why  not  an  equivalent  for  this 
reftoration  ?  Would  the  Spaniards,  if  they 
had  taken  Jamaica,  have  reftored  it,  unlefs 
we  had  given  them  Gibraltar,  or  fome  other 
place  as  valuable? — The  Spaniards  forced 
us  into  a  war  with  them  on  account  of  their 
family-compadt,  and  they  ought  to  pay  for 
it.  The  reftoration  of  the  Havannah  with- 
out  an  equivalent  will  excite  great  difgufts, 
efpecially  as  it  is  probable  it  has,  or  will  coft 
us  dear.  Its  importance  has  been  too  re¬ 
cently  ufhered  into  the  world*  to  need  any 
farther  explanation  here. 

Not 

*  Vide  Gazetteer,  Auguft  30. 
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Not  a  word  is  reported  to  have  been  faid 
about  Louifana,nor  the  family  cornpadt,  tho’ 
objedts  of  the  utmoft  importance;  nor  of 
Germany,  which  I  fuppofe  is  left  to  fhift  for 
itfelf,  notwithstanding  the  late  defeat  of  the 
Hereditary  Prince  ofBrunfwicj  which  I  am 
afraid  will  go  well  nigh  towards  fruftrating 
our  fuccelles  there  this  campaign  j  as  the 
confequence  will  not  only  be  the  junction' 
of  the  French  armies,  but  will  give  new' 
vigour  to  their  troops ;  —  and  perhaps  be 
not  without  its  influence  on  the  negotiation 
of  our  fuppofed  approaching  peace. 

Such  is  the  great  importance  of  the fuppofed 
articles  of  our  future  peace,  which  I  per- 
fuaded  can  never  be  the  true  ones,*  becaufe 
I  cannot  believe  there  is  any  inducement  on 
our  fide  to  the  making  of  them :  neither  do 
I  believe  that  our  rulers  are  fo  deilitute  of 
all  fenfe  of  the  national  honour  and  intereft. 

Now  fuppofing  thefe  are  to  be  the  articles 
(for  all  the  way,  I  have  nothing  more  than 
fuppofed  it)  what  have  we  been  fighting  for? 
-—Canada  and  Sengall—  Where  then  is 
the  benefit  of  making  war  if  we  are  to  re¬ 
turn  almoft  all  that  we  take?  We  had  much 
better  never  put  ourfelves  to  expence  nor 
hazard  of  our  lives,  in  attempting  to  conquer 
any  thing,  if  it  is  to  be  reftored.  Are  the 
millions  of  the  nation  to  be  Iquandered  away 
without  any  advantage  made  of  them,  and 
the  lives  of  men  facrificed,  and  innumerable 

families 

^  I  am  glad  to  find  it  is  reported  that  the  real  and 
true  articles  have  not  tranfpired  out  of  the  cabinet. 
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families  ruined,  only  to  acquire  an  empty 
name  of  glory  ?  If  this  is  to  be  the  cafe, 
when  at  any  time  hereafter  we  break  with 
the  enemy,  we  ought  only  to  a<3  on  the 
defenfive  -}  and  inftead  of  attempting  to  take 
any  of  their  places,  only  take  care  of  our 
own ;  it  would  be  great  faving  to  the  nation, 
and  fhew  figns  of  forefight  and  prudence. 

By  renouncing  our  conquefts  we  renounce 
the  very  means  for  paying  off  our  national 
debt :  what  then  will  our  pofterity  fay  of 
us,  for  entailing  upon  them  fuch  a  grievous 
burden  of  mifery  ?  Will  they  not  curfe  the 
folly  of  their  anceftors  ?  and  will  they  not 
blacken  us  with  appellations,  which  can  be 
then  no  crime  to  pronounce  ?  and  confider 
our  daftardly  reported  reafon  for  making 
peace  (at  this  critical  time  when  there  are 
fo  many  profpe&s  of  more  advantages, 
whereby  as  well  as  by  our  prefent  conquefb 
the  debt  might  in  a  great  meafure  be  paid) 
as  an  infamy  that  never  can  be  wiped  off, 
viz.  “  That  we  are  undone ;  we  cannot 
“  raife  money  to  fupport  the  war  another 
£<  year,  and  therefore  muft  make  fuch  a 
“  peace  as  our  enemies  will  admit  ?”  —  If 
the  French  were  in  our  cafe  and  we  in 
theirs,  they  would  not  grant  us  fuch  terms. 

Let  thofe  who  aflert  the  above  reafon  for 
making  peace  confider,  that  as  long  as  we  have 
a  Patriot  King  there  can  be  no  fear  of  railing 
what  fupplies  are  neceffary  to  fupport  the 

war  ; 
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war  ;  and  of  our  being  able  to  compel  our 
enemies  to  the  neceffity  of  accepting  fuch  a 
peace,  as  a  Britifh  King  fhall  think  reafon- 
able  to  give.  This,  and  this  only  can  fix  our 
fecurity  for  EVER  on  a  firm  balls. 

Let  us  but  follow  the  blows  already 
given  to  our  enemies,  and  there  will  in  a 
fhort  time  be  the  faired  expectation,  not 
only  to  get  out  of  all  difficulties,  but  to  re¬ 
duce  their  dangerous  power  within  due  li¬ 
mits  for  a  long  time  to  come*  Nothing 
but  our  own  impatience  can  hinder  us  now 
from  what  they  prevented  once  before,  by 
the  fame  arts,  in  a  parallel  conjuncture. 
Let  any  man  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart 
and  fay  if  (after  the  approaching  peace  is 
made  on  the  terms  as  they  are  reported)  we 
are  ever  to  expeCt,  or  can  always  avoid  a 
war  with  France?  —  And  when  he  has 
anfwered,  that  the  growth  and  ambition  of 
the  French  power,  her  breach  of  treaties, 
her  rival-fhip  in  trade,  the  natural  antipathy 
and  jealoufy  of  the  two  nations,  mud  bring 
it  unavoidably  upon  us  in  a  fhort  time;  let 
him  then  conlider  whether  there  can  be  any 
fenfe  left  in  the  people  of  England,  if  they 
are  not  earnedly  defirous  to  puffi  on  the  pre- 
fent  war  with  the  utmod  vigour,  now  we 
dand  in  a  fituation  in  which  we  can  hardly 
hope  to  find  ourfelves  again,  in  order  to  ef¬ 
fectually  humble  our  enemies,  and  compel 
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them  to  grant  us  better  terms  for  the  fecurity 
of  our  future  happinefs  ? 

In  a  word  ;  as  we  have  had  a  fuccefsful 
war,  can  there  be  any  excufe  for  making  a 
bad  peace  ?  Has  it  appeared  that  there  is  a 
want  of  either  money  or  fpirit  to  carry  on 
the  war  ?  And,  is  not  a  peace  at  this  time 
(when  we  have  reafon  to  expedt  many  con¬ 
quers)  repugnant  to  the  general  fenfe  of  the 

people  oi  England  ?  —  Remember  the  peace 
cj  Utrecht ! 


finis. 
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